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FOREWORD 

This  report  is  based  largely  on  a  survey  conducted  in  six  West  European  countries  late  in  1968.  It  aims  to 
provide  a  systematic  study  of  U.S.  honey  in  the  West  European  market.  No  such  study  of  American  honey  in  this 
important  market  has  ever  been  done,  and  hopefully  this  one  will  help  fill  a  sizable  gap  in  our  knowledge.  The  report 
is  intended  to  assist  the  U.S.  honey  industry  in  developing  a  practical  export  policy. 

The  United  States  has  been  losing  some  of  its  market  for  honey  in  Western  Europe,  importer  of  most  of  the 
honey  entering  foreign  trade.  There  appears  to  be  a  number  of  reasons  for  this,  including  lack  of  promotion, 
relatively  high  prices,  supply  uncertainty,  trade  barriers,  orientation  toward  the  domestic  market,  and  lack  of  market 
information.  Unless  these  obstacles  are  overcome,  the  United  States  cannot  hope  to  reverse  its  declining  export 
trend. 

Argentina,  Mexico,  and  Mainland  China  have  become  increasingly  competitive  with  the  United  States  in  the 
West  European  market.  These  countries  have  rapidly  increased  their  production  and  exports  to  world  markets  in 
recent  years.  Accompanying  this  increased  competition  have  been  lower  production  costs  in  competing  countries, 
with  resultant  lower  prices.  U.S.  output  was  rising  slowly  until  1967,  but  the  last  two  crops  have  been  small. 

The  West  European  honey  market  has  grown  a  great  deal  over  the  last  10  years  although  imports  have  held 
rather  steady  in. the  last  few  as  world  output  dropped.  Yet  U.S.  exports  to  this  area  have  declined.  One  of  the 
countries  surveyed,  Belgium,  is  an  exception  in  that  its  total  consumption  (mostly  of  creamed  honey)  has  held 
steady  during  the  last  decade.  France  is  the  largest  honey  producer  of  the  countries  surveyed  but  is  relying 
increasingly  on  imports.  West  Germany  is  the  world's  largest  importer  of  honey  (mainly  in  bulk),  producing  only  a 
small  percentage  of  its  needs.  West  Germany's  honey  imports  are  rising,  although  not  as  fast  as  total  West  European 
imports.  Production  is  decreasing  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the  gap  is  being  filled  by  imports.  Although  the 
Netherlands  has  the  smallest  per  capita  consumption  of  the  countries  surveyed,  it  is  the  fourth  best  market  for  the 
United  States  in  Western  Europe.  Switzerland's  consumption  is  rising,  as  are  its  honey  imports  generally.  However, 
the  Swiss  honey  market  is  being  dominated  by  Mexico.  The  United  Kingdom  is  a  growing  import  market  for  honey. 
The  United  States  has  failed  to  take  advantage  of  this  growth,  while  some  of  its  major  competitors  have  gained  in  the 
U.K.  market. 

Although  U.S.  quality  is  generally  good,  promotion  of  U.S.  honey  on  a  quality  basis  has  been  limited  mainly 
to  participation  in  international  trade  fairs  and  promotion  by  individual  firms.  U.S.  supply  shortages  occur  quite 
frequently  in  overseas  markets.  Trade  barriers  imposed  by  most  European  countries  remain  high.  The  U.S.  honey 
industry  is  oriented  mainly  to  the  domestic  market,  and  little  effort  has  been  made  to  tailor  U.S.  honey  exports  to 
the  requirements  of  European  markets.  In  addition,  there  has  been  a  general  lack  of  studies  and  other  information 
on  the  export  market. 

A  potential  for  expanding  the  market  for  U.S.  honey  exists  in  all  the  countries  surveyed  and  in  most  of  the 
other  importing  countries  of  Western  Europe.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  reach  this  potential  would  appear  to  be 
through  the  establishment  of  an  organized  export  program  by  the  U.S.  honey  industry  in  cooperation  with  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service  and  overseas  distributors.  Under  such  a  program  U.S.  honey  could  be  shipped  either  in 
packaged  form  or  in  bulk,  prepared  (further  processed,  packaged,  labeled)  overseas,  and  promoted  on  a  quality  basis. 

In  conducting  his  survey,  the  author  interviewed  importers,  processors,  retailers,  and  government  personnel  in 
the  countries  covered.  The  author  is  also  indebted  to  the  U.S.  Agricultural  Attache's  and  their  staffs  in  the  capitals  of 
the  six  countries. 

John  I.  Kross,  Director 
Sugar  and  Tropical  Products  Division 
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U.S.  Honey 
In  the  West  European  Market 


By  Gordon  E.  Patty 

Sugar  and  Tropical  Products  Division 


INTRODUCTION 


World  honey  supplies  have  been  declining  since  1965.  World  output  decreased  moderately  in  1966  and  1967 
and  dropped  sharply  in  1968  to  an  estimated  770  million  pounds,  9  percent  below  that  of  the  previous  year.  World 
exports  generally  had  been  increasing  until  1965 ;  since  then,  they  have  held  rather  steady. 

Production  in  the  United  States  has  risen  only  slightly  since  1950  as  colony  numbers  have  declined  fairly 
rapidly.  Yields  have  increased,  but  not  enough  to  boost  overall  production  significantly.  U.S.  output  fell  to  223 
million  pounds  in  1967  compared  with  an  average  of  253  million  pounds  in  1960-64.  In  1968  the  United  States 
harvested  a  still  shorter  crop  of  200  million  pounds.  A  cool,  wet  spring  was  followed  by  dry  weather  in  most 
important  producing  States.  Losses  due  to  insecticides  reportedly  also  were  sizable.  The  1968  crop  was  only  about 
one-half  as  large  as  that  of  the  year  before  in  California,  an  important  producer  of  honey  for  export. 

U.S.  exports  have  declined  since  the  early  1950's.  Increased  competition  for  the  export  market  has  arisen  from 
Argentina,  Mexico,  and  Mainland  China.  Argentina's  production  and  exports  have  increased  generally  as  follows: 

Year  Production  Exports 

Mil.  lb.  Mil.  lb. 

1955-59  (average) 21.4 15.9 

1960-64  (average) 47.4 36.1 

1965 77.2 58.3 

1966    44.1 34.4 

1967    77.2 58.6 

1968    30.9 24.5  (estimated) 

Argentina's  1969  crop  (harvested  Dec.  1968-March  1969)  was  apparently  short  for  the  second  consecutive  year. 
Mexico's  production  and  exports  also  expanded  substantially  during  the  same  period  as  follows: 

Year  Production  Exports 

Mil.  lb.  Mil.  lb. 

1955-59  (average) 41.7 26.1 

1960-64  (average) 59.5 42.6 

1965    66.1 51.5 

1966    75.0 61.3 

1967    62.7 52.2 

1968  (estimated)    73.0 62.0 


No  production  statistics  are  available  for  Mainland  China.  Based  on  statistics  of  the  major  importing  countries, 
Mainland  China's  honey  exports  have  moved  upward  rapidly  as  follows: 

Year  Quantity 

Mil.  lb. 
1955-59  (average) 4.0 

1960-64  (average) 6.2 

1965 18.7 

1966 30.6 

1967 31.5 

During  1968,  Mainland  China  was  again  active  in  world  markets,  although  no  figures  are  yet  available. 

Instrumental  in  the  decline  in  U.S.  honey  exports  have  been  the  lower  production  costs  in  competing  countries. 
The  following  prices  received  by  beekeepers  in  1967  illustrate  how  relatively  higher  prices  have  handicapped  U.S. 
honey  in  export  markets: 

Country  Local  price  U.S.  equivalent 

Cents  per  lb. 

United  States    ...  13.0 

Argentina    50  pesos  per  kilogram    6.5 

Mexico    2.35  pesos  per  kilogram 8.5 

U.S.  average  prices1  are  about  4  cents  higher  than  prices  of  comparable  honeys  from  the  most  competitive 
countries. 

One  of  the  major  costs  connected  with  honey  production  is  labor.  Labor  costs  in  the  United  States  have  risen 
steeply,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  following  index  of  wage  rates  for  hired  farm  labor  (1910-14  =  100): 

Year  Index 

1955  516 

1956  536 

1957  558 

1958  574 

1959  612 

1960  631 

1961  641 

1962  660 

1963  677 

1964  693 

1965 728 

1966 785 

1967  848 


Prices  landed  at  European  ports  of  entry;  includes  both  bulk  and  retail-pack  honey. 


Western  Europe  is  the  primary  market  for  U.S.  honey  exports,  taking  about  73  percent  of  the  total  quantity 
and  70  percent  of  the  total  value  during  the  last  4  years.  Honey  tends  to  be  purchased  for  import  mainly  by  the 
more  developed  countries,  but  tradition  and  tastes  are  also  important.  West  Germany  is  the  major  destination  for 
U.S.  exports  although  the  quantity  being  exported  to  that  country  by  the  United  States  is  decreasing.  Other 
important  West  European  destinations  in  1968  were  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Netherlands,  and  Belgium. 
U.S.  honey  exports  to  Western  Europe  as  a  whole  are  declining. 

Table  l.-U.S.  exports  of  honey  to  Western  Europe  and  to  world 


Destination 

Average 
1955-59 

Average 
1960-64 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1,000  pounds 
9,563 

302 

252 
1,594 
1,481 

616 

229 

1,000  pounds 

5,874 

1,685 
504 

733 

716 

318 

1,474 

1,000  pounds 
5,464 

1,340 

1,086 

779 

440 

89 

279 

1,000  pounds 

4,673 

2,377 
1,081 

656 

639 
66 

275 

1,000  pounds 
4,165 

1,972 

1,360 

981 

482 
58 

193 

1,000  pounds 
3,499 

United  Kingdom 

897 
856 

Other  Western  Europe 

111 

491 

80 

210 

Total  Western  Europe  .  . 

14,037 

11,304 

9,477 

9,767 

9,211 

6,810 

4,651 

1,531 

4,329 

4,666 

2,463 

1,294 

Grand  total 

18,688 

12,835 

13,806 

14,433 

11,674 

8,104 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  explore  the  reasons  for  this  decline  and  to  determine  whether  potential  exists 
for  reversing  it  and  increasing  U.S.  exports  of  honey  to  Western  Europe.  A  look  at  some  of  the  individual  West 
European  markets  should  bring  into  focus  some  of  the  obstacles  now  facing  U.S.  exports  and  may  lend  insight  as  to 
how  these  obstacles  may  be  overcome. 


BELGIUM 


Consumption 


Consumption  of  honey  in  Belgium  is  about  6  million  pounds  annually,  making  this  a  fairly  small  market.  Per 
capita  consumption  averaged  about  two-thirds  of  a  pound  in  1965-67  and  appears  to  be  declining  slightly.  About 
one-third  of  total  consumption  comes  from  domestically  produced  honey.  Exports  average  only  about  100,000 
pounds  per  year. 

The  Belgian  consumer  apparently  prefers  creamed  honey.  Probably  over  two-thirds  of  all  the  honey  consumed 
for  table  use  in  Belgium  is  in  this  form.  Although  some  honey  is  used  in  tea  and  milk  and  a  lesser  amount  is  taken  by 
spoon,  most  is  spread  on  bread.  Only  a  small  amount  is  used  in  the  baking  industry. 

Roughly  one-half  of  the  liquid  honey  imported  is  processed  mechanically  into  cream.  Some  is  allowed  "to 
granulate  naturally.  Most  of  the  honey  seen  in  large  stores  is  light  in  color,  and  the  mechanically  creamed  honey 
brings  the  best  price.  (See  table  13.) 


Domestic  production 

About  2  million  pounds  of  honey  are  harvested  in  Belgium  annually.  During  the  last  decade,  the  size  of  the 
crop  has  changed  little.  According  to  the  National  Institute  of  Statistics,  the  number  of  colonies  was  some  46.700  in 
1967,  with  a  yield  of  42.8  pounds  per  colony.  About  90  percent  of  the  colonies  in  1967  had  modern,  movable-frame 
hives,  while  the  remaining  ones  had  the  old-type  skeps.  The  total  number  of  colonies  is  decreasing  slightly.  The 
number  of  colonies  in  1 967  was  greatest  in  the  hilly  southeastern  part  of  the  country. 

It  appears  unlikely  that  domestic  honey  output  will  increase  greatly  in  the  near  future.  The  domestic  price  is 
not  supported,  and  floral  sources  are  rather  limited. 


Import  needs 

Belgium's  total  imports  of  honey  have  changed  little  during  the  last  10  years  and  have  averaged  just  under  4 
million  pounds  with  the  exception  of  1963,  a  year  of  large  world  supplies  and  low  prices.  The  total  value  of 
Belgium's  honey  imports  averaged  BF  33.9  million  (equivalent  to  US  $679,000)  during  1965-67.  The 
largest  source  of  imported  honey  is  North  America,  especially  Mexico  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  United  States. 
Other  important  suppliers  include  the  Netherlands  and  Hungary ;  Argentina  and  Mainland  China  are  of  significance  in 
some  years.  (See  table  2.) 

Table  2.-  -BELGIUM-LUXEMBOURG:  Honey  imports  by  continent  and  country  of  origin 


Continent  and  country 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 ' 

North  America: 

Canada 

Cuba 

Guatemala 

United  States 

1,000  pounds 

219 

238 

58 

1,280 

902 

1,000  pounds 

1,405 
483 

1,000  pounds 

1,366 
445 

1,000  pounds 

1,612 
551 

1,000  pounds 

1,188 
427 

Total  North  America  . 

2,697 

1,888 

1,811 

2,163 

1,615 

South  America: 

Argentina 

Chile 

105 
157 

... 

485 

... 

369 

Total  South  America  . 

262 

— 

485 

— 

369 

Western  Europe: 

France 

Greece 

40 
236 
303 
394 

201 
300 
199 

70 

280 
107 

138 

118 

349 

59 

Spain 

United  Kingdom 

472 
175 

Total  Western  Europe . 

973 

700 

457 

605 

706 

Eastern  Europe: 

391 

123 

432 

170 

375 

351 

Total  Eastern  Europe  . 

391 

123 

602 

375 

351 

Asia: 

628 

483 

354 

Total  Asia 

628 

483 

354 



214 

557 

443 

902 

692 

Grand  total 

5,165 

3,751 

4,152 

4,045 

3,733 

January-October. 


Most  of  the  honey  imported  is  creamed  either  by  machine  or  naturally.  U.S.  honey  is  usually  blended  before 
being  creamed,  as  is  that  from  Mexico  and  Argentina.  Hungarian  honey  tends  to  be  light  and  is  sold  in  small  stores  as 
liquid  honey.  Specialty  honeys  such  as  dark  alfalfa,  orange  blossom,  sage,  and  basswood  are  in  greatest  demand 
among  U.S.  honeys.  Clover  is  believed  to  be  a  good  honey  for  cream.  U.S.  honey  usually  is  not  identified  as  to  origin 
but  is  labeled  only  as  imported. 

Several  importers  claim  that  honey  shipped  by  exporters  does  not  always  correspond  to  the  samples  they  were 
given.  Much  of  the  cheaper  honey  entering  the  country  is  of  extremely  low  quality.  However,  high-quality  honey  has 
difficulty  competing  since  there  is  no  labeling  requirement  as  to  country  of  origin  or  quality  other  than 
identification  as  foreign  or  imported  honey.  The  floral  source  is  designated  only  for  specialty-type  honeys. 

At  the  time  this  study  was  conducted  (Oct.  1968),  import  duties  were  3  percent  for  the  Common  Market  and 
certain  associated  countries  such  as  Greece,  while  other  countries  paid  22.8  percent.  Another  import  restriction  was 
a  licensing  requirement  for  the  Eastern  European  countries.  A  royal  decree  was  to  have  become  effective  on  April 
22,  1968,  which  made  it  mandatory  to  state  the  country  of  origin  and  net  weight  in  kilograms  and  set  forth  certain 
other  requirements.  This  decree  apparently  is  not  being  fully  enforced  as  yet.  In  addition  to  the  above  restrictions 
and  requirements,  value-added  taxes  of  18.5  percent  are  assessed  on  honey  processed  for  retail  packaging. 

Average  prices  paid  for  imported  honey  vary  considerably.  In  1967  the  average  price  paid  for  all  imported 
honey  was  the  equivalent  of  16  cents  per  pound.  The  lowest  priced  honeys  on  the  market  that  year,  at  about  12 
cents  per  pound,  were  from  Mexico  and  Argentina,  while  U.S.  honey  entered  Belgium  at  around  17  cents  per  pound. 
Although  the  U.S.  honey  was  undoubtedly  of  good  quality  on  the  average,  it  was  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  Belgian 
market  because  of  its  price. 


FRANCE 

Consumption 

France  is  a  sizable  market  for  honey.  Total  consumption  runs  around  40  million  pounds  annually  and  has 
trended  upward  during  the  last  decade.  Most  of  this  increase  has  come  through  imports,  with  decreased  exports 
accounting  for  the  rest.  Per  capita  intake  is  approximately  0.9  pound;  imported  honey  accounts  for  one-third. 
Exports  are  much  smaller  than  imports,  amounting  to  1.5  million  pounds  in  1967. 

Probably  most  of  the  honey  is  consumed  in  granular  form;  the  remainder,  as  a  liquid.  Some  95  percent  of  the 
total  goes  into  table  uses— by  the  spoon,  as  a  beverage  sweetener,  and  as  a  spread-while  only  about  5  percent  is 
used  industrially,  mainly  by  the  baking  and  confection  industries  in  rolls,  biscuits,  and  candies. 

Good  quality  honey  is  preferred  for  small  grocery  stores  and  specialty  shops.  Light  clover-type  honey  is 
considered  the  best  for  making  creamed  honey  and  will  draw  the  best  price.  Raw  honey  is  usually  heated  in  water  to 
liquefy  it.  It  is  then  creamed  mechanically,  bottled,  and  cooled.  A  considerable  amount  is  also  granulated  naturally. 
Light  creamed  honey  is  often  put  in  glass  containers  for  retail  sale,  while  the  darker  types  are  placed  in  paper 
containers.  The  new  and  growing  market  in  France  is  that  for  liquid  honey. 

American  honey  appears  to  be  competitive  on  the  French  market.  A  fairly  wide  variety  of  honeys  is  found  in 
French  retail  outlets,  with  no  discernible  difference  in  price  because  of  country  of  origin.  Color  and  floral  sources 
seem  to  be  of  more  importance  in  determining  price.  (See  table  13.) 

Domestic  production 

Of  the  six  countries  included  in  this  study,  France  is  the  only  one  that  produces  more  honey  than  it  imports. 
Domestic  production  has  shown  little  change  during  the  last  10  years.  As  in  many  countries  of  the  world.  1963  was  a 
peak  year.  France  has  an  estimated  110,000  beekeepers  and  about  1  million  commercial  colonies  with  an  average 
yield  of  35  pounds  per  colony.  Noncommercial  beekeepers  produce  roughly  10  million  pounds  of  honey  annually. 

The  domestic  price  is  not  supported  directly.  Research  in  beekeeping  is  handled  by  the  National  Institute  for 
Agricultural  Research.  A  new  extension  service  for  apiculture  is  under  consideration.  Floral  sources  seem  to  be 
adequate  for  present  needs.  Very  little  of  the  domestically  produced  honey  is  exported  (about  1 .5  million  pounds 
annually),  and  the  level  has  trended  downward  during  the  last  10  years. 


Import  needs 

Imports  of  honey  into  France  have  been  rising  over  the  last  decade.  In  1966  the  total  reached  12.2  million 
pounds  valued  at  Fr.  7.4  million  (US  $1.5  million)  and  in  1968  it  was  nearly  10  million  pounds  at  an  approximate 
value  of  $1  million.  Spain  is  the  number-one  source  of  imports,  and  the  United  States  is  second.  An  increasing 
amount  of  honey  is  being  supplied  by  the  Eastern  European  countries,  particularly  Hungary  and  Romania.  (See  tables 
3  and  4.) 

Imported  clover  honey  is  much  in  demand  for  creamed  honey,  while  orange  blossom  and  sage  are  preferred  as 
liquid  honey.  U.S.  honey  is  considered  to  be  of  good  quality  but  of  high  price.  An  examination  of  retail  outlets 
indicated  that  U.S.  honey  was  fairly  competitive  with  both  domestic  and  foreign  honeys.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  floral  sources  of  the  U.S.  honey  were  not  specified,  indicating  that  they  were  probably  some  of 
the  less  expensive  types. 

Under  French  import  regulations  U.S.  honey  enjoys  a  favorable  position.  Honey  may  be  imported  freely  only 
from  certain  countries  such  as  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Spain.  The  lower-priced  honeys  from  countries  such  as 
Mexico,  Argentina,  and  Mainland  China  can  be  imported  only  when  licensed  by  the  government,  and  a  small  volume 
of  honey  is  imported  from  Eastern  European  countries  under  trade  agreements.  This  serves  to  create  an  artificial 
scarcity  of  honey  and  is  beneficial  to  the  French  producers. 

The  tariff  for  honey  imported  into  France  under  the  Common  Market  regulations  is  now  28.8  percent.  The  net 
weight  of  the  product  in  grams  must  appear  on  the  label.  The  country  of  origin  is  usually  specified  on  the  label  of 
retail-packaged  honey.  There  is  a  6-percent  value  added  tax  on  all  honey  packaged  for  retail  sale;  this  is  passed  on  to 
the  French  consumer.  In  addition,  imported  honey  comes  under  France's  general  food  laws. 

Most  imports  are  purchased  through  import  agents  or  brokers.  Although  prices  are  generally  set  by  the  world 
market,  they  are  usually  considered  negotiable.  Samples  are  tested  primarily  by  taste  and  sight.  Sixty-pound  tins  (27 
kg.)  or  661 -pound  barrels  are  the  containers  preferred  for  importing  bulk  honey  into  France. 

Table  3.-  -FRANCE:  Honey  available  for  consumption 


Year 

Production 

Exports 

Imports 

Available  for 
consumption 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1,000  pounds 
30,864 

40,785 

26,455 

26,455 

26,455 

44,092 

37,478 

39,683 

33,069 

30,864 

1,000  pounds 
1,521 

2,143 

2,158 

1,889 

1,821 

1,349 

1,138 

1,138 

1,336 

1,451 

1,000  pounds 
3,000 

4,838 

8,472 

8,616 

10,289 

10,758 

8,627 

9,290 

12,218 

9,866 

1,000  pounds 
32,343 

43,480 

32,769 

33,182 

34,923 

53,501 

44,967 

47,835 

43,951 

39,279 

Table  4.-  -FRANCE:  Honey  imports  by  continent  and  country  of  origin 


Continent  and  country 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

North  America: 

Cuba 

Honduras,  Republic  of.  . 

United  States 

1,000  pounds 

728 
3,428 

1,000  pounds 

1,140 
1,468 

1,000  pounds 

247 

796 

1,590 

1,000  pounds 

31 

269 

657 

2,672 

1,000  pounds 

265 

49 

163 

2,346 

Total  North  America 

4,156 

2,608 

2,633 

3,629 

2,823 

South  America: 

Chile 

1,069 
483 

2,306 

1,063 

1,640 

... 

Total  South  America 

1,552 

2,306 

1,063 

1,640 

— 

Western  Europe: 

Greece 

Italy 

4,085 

44 
2,359 

4,039 

33 
4,782 

46 

104 

4,434 

Total  Western  Europe 

4,085 

2,403 

4,039 

4,815 

4,584 

Eastern  Europe: 

Hungary 

699 
181 

505 
353 
123 

816 
542 

1,221 
635 

220 

1,054 

860 

Total  East  Europe. . . 

880 

981 

1,358 

1,856 

2,134 

Asia: 

170 

192 

Total  Asia 

... 

170 

... 

— 

192 

Africa: 

63 

72 

... 

— 

63 

— 

72 

Not  specified 

85 

159 

134 

278 

61 

10,758 

8,627 

9,290 

12,218 

9.866 

WEST  GERMANY 


Consumption 


West  Germany  is  the  world's  largest  importer  of  honey,  accounting  for  almost  one-half  of  the  honey  entering 
world  trade.  The  domestic  industry  is  able  to  supply  only  about  one-sixth  of  total  consumption.  Annual  per  capita 
intake  is  over  2  pounds.  Total  consumption  averaged  about  123  million  pounds  during  1965-67  and  is  rising 
gradually,  while  per  capita  intake  remains  fairly  stable. 

West  German  honey  consumers  generally  appear  to  have  no  strong  color  preferences  but  traditionally  are 
accustomed  to  strong,  distinctive  honeys.  A  consumer  test  conducted  under  controlled  conditions  at  the  1968 


Munich  trade  fair  indicated  a  preference  by  German  consumers  for  liquid  over  creamed  honey,  but  no  appreciable 
differences  were  noted  between  liquid  and  comb  honey  or  between  light  and  dark  honey. 

Honey  is  considered  to  be  a  good,  natural,  healthful  food  and  is  eaten  in  large  helpings  during  the  winter 
months.  Most  honey  is  probably  used  on  bread  or  rolls.  A  small  amount  is  also  used  in  baking  and  for  other 
industrial  purposes.  Very  little  is  consumed  in  creamed  form  in  West  Germany. 

West  German  health  regulations  on  all  food  products,  including  honey,  are  very  stringent  and  are  enforced 
rigidly.  Honey  sold  at  the  retail  level  should  have  an  image  of  being  natural  and  unadulterated.  It  is  believed  that 
overheating  honey  destroys  these  natural  qualities.  As  can  be  seen  in  table  13,  honey  produced  and  processed  in 
West  Germany,  particularly  controlled  honey,  obtains  a  much  better  price  than  foreign  honeys.  Most  liquid  U.S. 
honey  is  used  for  blending  and  loses  its  identity  as  to  source.  This  makes  it  difficult  for  U.S.  honey  to  compete.  The 
specialty-pack  honeys  from  the  United  States,  such  as  cut  comb,  are  usually  identified  by  country  of  origin. 

Domestic  production 

West  German  output  has  trended  downward  to  a  certain  extent  during  the  last  10  years  despite  the  favorable 
price  obtained  for  domestically  produced  honey.  (See  table  5.)  The  total  number  of  hives  in  1967  was  about  1.1 
million  (including  noncommercial  producers),  with  an  average  yield  of  approximately  19  pounds  per  hive. 

Research  is  conducted  by  the  government,  and  some  extension  services  are  extended  to  beekeepers.  Honey  is 
promoted  in  Germany  both  generically  by  the  German  Beekeepers'  Group  and  by  individual  brand.  Limited  floral 
sources  for  bees  and  other  factors  are  expected  to  keep  domestic  honey  production  from  increasing  in  the  future. 
Honey  exports  are  rising  but  account  for  only  about  5  percent  of  national  output. 

Table  5.-  -WEST  GERMANY:  Honey  available  for  consumption 


Year 

Production 

Exports 

Imports 

Available  for 
consumption 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1,000  pounds 
31,967 

20,944 

35,274 

35,274 

16,535 

20,944 

21,164 

24,251 

21,605 

20,944 

1,000  pounds 
(x) 

88 
119 
101 
175 
318 
509 
496 
473 
1,026 

1,000  pounds 
76,094 

70,942 

83,054 

81,591 

107,333 
99,120 
85,602 

106,321 
99,259 
99,348 

1,000  pounds 
108,061 

91,798 

118,209 

116,764 

123,693 

119,746 

106,257 

130,076 

120,391 

119,266 

Not  available. 

Import  needs 

West  Germany's  imports  have  risen  enough  to  more  than  offset  reduced  production.  During  1965-67,  West 
German  honey  imports  averaged  slightly  over  100  million  pounds,  compared  with  an  average  of  76  million  pounds 
during  1958-60.  (See  table  5.)  The  overall  pattern  of  West  German  trade  by  continents  has  changed  little,  with  North 
America  the  source  of  about  one-half  of  West  Germany's  imports  of  honey.  South  America  is  the  next  most 
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important  supplying  area,  with  about  one-fourth  of  the  total.  The  rest  is  mostly  accounted  for  in  about  equal 
amounts  by  Asia,  including  Oceania,  and  Eastern  Europe.  The  United  States  appears  to  be  losing  its  market  in  West 
Germany  while  Mexico,  Argentina,  and  Mainland  China  are  making  inroads. 

Most  honey  is  imported  into  West  Germany  in  bulk,  with  the  exception  of  special  retail  packs  such  as  comb, 
cut  comb,  and  cream.  Much  of  the  liquid  honey  sold  in  retail  outlets  in  Germany  is  a  blend  of  honey  from  different 
countries  and  floral  sources.  European  honeys  known  to  German  consumers  are  the  only  honeys  identified  by 
country  of  origin.  The  honeys  not  labeled  as  West  German  and  specified  as  to  floral  source  that  are  seen  most 
frequently  in  the  large  retail  outlets  are:  Canadian  wild  flowers,  Hungarian  flowers,  woods,  blossom,  locust,  and 
flowers  (not  specified)  in  order  of  highest  price;  see  table  13.  The  U.S.  honeys  most  in  demand  for  import  include 
sage,  orange  blossom,  wild  flower,  galberry,  basswood,  and  thistle  for  specialty  liquid  honeys;  alfalfa  and  clover  are 
purchased  in  accordance  with  the  bulk  market.  A  dark  amber  blend  is  probably  the  color  most  preferred  by  the 
trade.  Comb  honey  should  be  high  in  protein  and  albumen  so  it  will  not  flow  easily. 

Import  duties  have  traditionally  been  higher  in  West  Germany  than  even  the  Common  Market  duty  of  28.8 
percent.  The  tariff  for  other  Common  Market  countries  was  10  percent  at  the  time  of  this  survey.  Since  this  duty  is 
assessed  on  an  ad  valorem  basis,  it  has  tended  to  discourage  retail-pack  imports  because  the  value  of  the  container 
and  packaging  adds  substantially  to  the  value  upon  which  the  duty  must  be  paid.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the 
diastase  content  to  determine  how  much  the  honey  has  been  heated.  A  diastase  count  of  8.3  on  the  Goethe  Scale  is 
considered  passable.  Any  honey  entering  for  sale  with  the  flower  source  identified  on  the  label  is  expected  to  have  a 
pollen  count  of  at  least  50  percent  from  that  source.  A  honey  package  ordinance  requires  that  the  weight  of  all 
honey  be  stated  in  metric  units  on  the  label. 

Bulk  honey  is  normally  purchased  through  importers;  they  resell  it  to  processors,  who  usually  have  their  own 
marketing  outlets.  Exporting  firms  are  commonly  represented  by  an  exclusive  import  agent.  The  customary  terms  of 
payment  are  cash  against  documents  upon  first  presentation.  About  30  metric  tons  would  be  an  average  size 
minimum  order.  Orders  are  often  based  on  two  samples  from  the  exporter  or  his  agent. 

At  the  time  of  this  survey,  the  price  of  U.S.  honey  in  West  German  ports  was  considerably  higher  than  that  of 
the  cheapest  imported  honeys  of  similar  color.  For  example,  the  c.&f.2  price  of  California  white  was  16.3  cents  per 
pound,  while  that  of  Argentine  white  or  extra  white  was  1 1 .6  cents.  At  the  same  time,  U.S.  light  amber  alfalfa  was 
priced  at  14.4  cents  per  pound,  and  similar  Mexican  honey  was  1 1 .7  cents  per  pound.  U.S.  prices,  therefore,  averaged 
3.7  cents  higher  for  these  two  types  of  honey.  Higher  costs  accounted  for  about  3  cents  of  this  3.7-cent  difference, 
and  higher  ocean  freight  rates  made  up  the  rest.  In  general,  U.S.  landed  prices  have  been  rising  in  relation  to  prices  of 
the  major  U.S.  competitors  in  the  West  German  market. 
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Includes  cost  and  freight  at  port  of  entry.  Prices  are  quoted  per  100  kg.  net. 


Table  6. -WEST  GERMANY:  Honey  imports  by  continent  and  country  of  origin 


Continent  and  country 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

North  America: 

Costa  Rica 

1,000  pounds 

141 
1,007 
2,795 

613 
2,518 
5,802 

167 

309 
25,445 
11,257 

176 

1,000  pounds 

121 
580 

2,951 
286 

1,819 

2,726 

126 

123 

22,928 

5,555 
0 

1,000  pounds 

120 
115 

4,191 

205 

1,852 

3,012 

0 

59 

30,320 

6,239 

0 

1,000  pounds 

145 

288 

2,965 

68 

1,929 

3,536 

45 

86 

34,483 

5,276 

0 

1,000  pounds 

210 

334 

Cuba 

Dominican  Republic  . . . 
El  Salvador 

7,204 

0 

2,495 

3,414 

192 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras,  Republic .... 

Mexico 

United  States 

Other 

173 

27,651 

5,507 

0 

Total  North  America 

50,230 

37,215 

46,113 

48,821 

47,180 

Western  Europe: 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Spain 

United  Kingdom 

Other 

549 

31 

106 

1,446 

0 

0 

409 
33 
85 

444 
49 

109 

539 
69 
83 

246 

0 

30 

657 

56 

91 

149 

297 

0 

1,106 

52 

143 

114 

511 

19 

Total  Western  Europe 

2,132 

1,129 

967 

1,250 

1,945 

Eastern  Europe: 

Bulgaria 

0 
1,376 
3,990 
2,831 
2,185 
75 
533 

0 
1,565 
4,209 
2,054 
1,872 
411 
1,223 

65 
1,687 
2,753 
2,193 
2,054 
116 
798 

686 
1,808 
3,120 
1,888 
1,872 
36 

440 

1,261 

U.S.S.R 

1,873 
3,272 
2,308 

2,735 

533 

Total  Eastern  Europe 

10,990 

11,334 

9,666 

9,850 

11,982 

South  America: 

Other 

21,054 
3,148 

97 

23,180 
2,076 

273 

34,872 

1,260 

0 

22,034 

1,027 

148 

24,098 

333 

0 

Total  South  America 

24,299 

25,529 

36,132 

23,209 

24,431 

Asia  and  Oceania: 

9,209 

1,775 

0 

485 

2,327 

8,025 

0 

21 

2,343 

10,913 

66 

51 

725 

15,252 

104 

35 

464 

New  Zealand 

13,116 
83 
43 

Total  Asia  &  Oceania 

11,469 

10,373 

13,373 

16,116 

13,706 

0 

22 

70 

13 

104 

99,120 

85,602 

106,321 

99,259 

99,348 
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THE  NETHERLANDS 


Consumption 

The  Dutch  are  the  smallest  per  capita  consumers  of  honey  among  the  six  West  European  countries  covered  in 
this  study.  In  1965-67  consumption  totaled  only  0.58  pound  per  person.  Total  honey  consumption  in  the 
Netherlands  seems  to  be  holding  fairly  steady,  with  some  year  to  year  fluctuation.  Some  of  this  fluctuation  may  be 
accounted  for  by  stock  changes,  but  statistics  on  stocks  are  unavailable. 

Table  7.-  -NETHERLANDS:  Honey  available  for  consumption 


Year 

Production 

Exports 

Imports 

Available  for 
consumption 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1,000  pounds 
2,950 

3,307 

1,653 

1,102 

551 
1,210 

441 

904 

838 

772 

1,000  pounds 
362 

478 

311 

430 

615 

642 

683 

802 

690 

1,153 

1,000  pounds 
3,545 

5,055 

5,064 

5,009 

5,661 

6,208 

5,064 

8,510 

6,986 

6,407 

1,000  pounds 
6,133 

7,884 

6,406 

5,681 

5,597 

6,776 

4,822 

8,612 

7,134 

6,026 

As  in  all  the  countries  covered  here,  most  of  the  honey  consumed  in  the  Netherlands  is  for  table  use.  Possibly 
10  percent  goes  into  baked  goods,  chocolate,  and  other  industrial  uses.  The  amount  of  creamed  honey  being 
consumed  is  increasing.  The  Dutch  prefer  creamed  honey  that  is  fairly  soft  and  free  of  striping.  Interest  is  growing  in 
mixing  honey  with  other  ingredients,  such  as  peanut  butter.  The  honey  traditionally  produced  and  consumed  in  the 
Netherlands  is  heather  honey,  but  other  important  local  sources  known  to  Dutch  consumers  are  various  fruits  and 
rapeseed.  In  general,  light-colored  honeys  are  in  greatest  demand.  Dutch  consumers  tend  to  be  fairly  health 
conscious,  and  health  regulations  are  enforced  on  all  food  products,  including  honey.  Honey  is  consumed  on  bread, 
especially  for  breakfast;  in  coffee,  milk,  and  other  beverages;  and  during  the  winter  for  its  supposed  medicinal 
qualities. 

In  retail  outlets  heather  honey  is  sold  for  a  much  higher  price  than  other  honeys.  The  imported  liquid  honeys 
are  usually  designated  as  California  type.  At  least  one  creamed  honey  is  identified  as  being  clover  honey  from  the 
United  States  and  has  a  higher  price  than  creamed  honey  designated  as  imported,  (see  table  13.) 

Domestic  production 

Locally  produced  honey  is  becoming  scarce.  Output  decreased  from  about  3  million  pounds  in  1958  to  less 
than  1  million  during  1964-67.  Floral  sources  are  very  limited  because  of  urbanization  and  a  shortage  of  land.  Local 
beekeepers  are  mostly  hobbiests  or  part-time  producers.  Increasing  reliance  is  likely  to  be  placed  on  imports  to 
provide  honey  for  the  Dutch  market.  Exports  have  become  larger  than  domestic  production,  indicating  that  most 
exports  probably  consist  of  re-exports  of  imported  honey. 
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Import  needs 

Imports  have  risen  gradually  to  fill  the  gap  left  by  reduced  domestic  output.  Argentina  and  Mainland  China 
were  the  two  main  sources  of  imported  honey  in  1967,  but  Cuba  is  historically  an  important  supplier.  Secondary 
sources  include  Hungary,  Mexico,  and  the  Unites  States.  (See  table  8.) 

Since  Dutch  consumers  are  accustomed  to  light  honeys,  light  Argentine  honey  is  often  blended  with  light 
amber  Chinese.  Color  is  usually  considered  of  first  importance  by  importers,  and  taste  ranks  second.  The  United 
States  is  known  mainly  as  a  source  of  specialty  and  creamed  honeys.  U.S.  clover  and  California  alfalfa  are  considered 
especially  good  for  cream. 

Table  8.-  -THE  NETHERLANDS:  Honey  imports  by  continent  and  country  of  origin 


Continent  and  country 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

North  America: 

Cuba 

United  States 

1,000  pounds 

247 
1,347 
115 
489 
723 
33 

1,000  pounds 

42 
1,113 

44 
485 
602 

1,000  pounds 

2,418 

68 

622 

719 

1,000  pounds 

1,631 

84 

994 

536 

1,000  pounds 

1,241 
106 
617 

558 

Other 

Total  North  America 

2,954 

2,286 

3,827 

3,245 

2,522 

South  America: 

Brazil 

Chile 

758 

1,199 
110 

1,559 
29 

825 
66 

1,402 

Total  South  America 

758 

1,309 

1,588 

891 

1,402 

Western  Europe: 

Austria 

Belgium-Luxembourg. . . 
France  

Greece  

Spain 

4 
121 

29 

68 
33 

4 
108 
187 
20 
40 
55 
13 

2 

95 

128 

13 

15 

18 

44 
137 
26 
18 
18 

Total  Western  Europe 

154 

101 

427 

271 

243 

Eastern  Europe: 

Hungary 

Poland 

Romania 

97 

311 
44 

44 
560 
134 

531 

73 

721 
53 

Total  Eastern  Europe 

97 

355 

738 

604 

774 

Asia  and  Oceania: 

China 

284 
1,900 

37 
941 

1,865 

1,949 

1,420 

Total  Asia  and  Oceania 

2,184 

978 

1,865 

1,949 

1,420 

61 

35 

65 

26 

46 

Grand  total 

6,208 

5,064 

8,510 

6,986 

6,407 
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As  in  most  countries,  imported  honey  must  be  labeled  as  such  unless  the  country  of  origin  is  identified.  Other 
labeling  requirements  include  the  use  of  metric  units.  There  are  no  licensing  requirements  on  imported  honey.  The 
Netherlands  is  a  member  of  the  European  Common  Market  and,  therefore,  imports  are  subject  to  Common  Market 
tariffs.  Honey  must  not  contain  oxymethylfurfurol  or  foreign  materials  that  have  not  originated  in  the  honey.  The 
honey  must  contain  diastatic  ferments  unless  it  is  to  be  labeled  as  heated  honey. 

Processors  in  the  Netherlands  like  to  buy  through  import  agents,  first  testing  samples  and  then  buying  on 
consignment.  They  prefer  that  a  type  of  honey  from  a  particular  supplier  be  consistent  in  color  and  taste  from  year 
to  year.  Honey  will  be  purchased  as  much  as  6  months  in  advance,  but  usually  at  different  intervals.  Dutch  importers 
are  reputedly  very  price  conscious,  and  U.S.  honey  has  a  reputation  for  being  relatively  high  priced. 


SWITZERLAND 


Consumption 


Switzerland  has  the  smallest  population-6  million-of  the  six  countries  included  in  this  study, but  its  per  capita 
intake  of  1.72  pounds  of  honey  is  second  only  to  that  of  West  Germany.  Total  consumption  generally  has  been 
rising.  An  average  of  over  10  million  pounds  was  available  for  consumption  during  1965-67,  not  including  honey 
probably  held  over  from  the  large  1964  crop.  Switzerland  relies  mostly  on  imports  for  its  domestic  requirements. 
During  the  period  1958-67,  imports  exceeded  domestic  production  in  all  years  but  two.  The  Swiss  appear  to  be 
natural  consumers  of  honey  since  there  is  little  promotion  of  honey  by  the  industry  other  than  that  done  by  some 
individual  packers  and  dealers. 

Table  9.-  -SWITZERLAND:  Honey  available  for  consumption 


Year 

Production 

Exports 

Imports 

Available  for 
consumption 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1,000  pounds 
4,409 

4,850 

3,148 

2,077 

1,819 

2,482 

9,921 

2,954 

3,968 

4,023 

1,000  pounds 

27 

14 

4 

2 

9 
12 

8 

6 

8 

4 

1,000  pounds 
4,286 

3,127 

7,344 

5,646 

7,101 

7,700 

7,616 

6,342 

6,959 

7,405 

1,000  pounds 
8,668 

7,963 
10,488 

7,721 

8,911 
10,170 
17,529 

9,290 
10,919 
11,424 

Swiss  consumers  seem  to  have  no  strong  color  preferences,  but  light  amber  is  the  most  common  color 
consumed.  Most  honey  is  consumed  as  table  honey.  The  main  use  is  as  a  spread  on  bread,  and  some  is  eaten  by 
spoon.  Most  is  apparently  consumed  as  liquid  honey  rather  than  cream  although  no  statistics  are  available.  The  use 
of  cream,  squeeze  bottles,  and  other  specialty  honeys  is  probably  increasing.  Possibly  5  percent  of  the  total  is  used 
by  the  baking,  chocolate,  and  other  industries.  Unheated  honey  is  preferred.  According  to  Swiss  food  regulations, 
honey  has  to  be  natural  unless  otherwise  identified  on  the  label.  The  Swiss  consumer  is  said  to  be  extremely  price 
conscious.  However,  domestic  woods  honey  is  in  great  demand  and  draws  a  much  higher  price  than  most  other 
honeys. 
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Honey:  From  U.S.  Beekeeper  to  European  Consumer 


A  shop-type  vacuum  cleani 
and  portable  generator  uni 
(1.),  carried  in  the  back  of ; 
station  wagon,  are  used  to 
clear  bees  out  of  hives  so 
the  honey  can  be  harvested 
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Right,  modern  hive-loading  tech- 
nique, being  used  here  by  an 
Arizona  beekeeper,  saves  consid- 
erable labor  and  time  over  old 
hand-labor  methods.  The  hydraulic 
lift  on  this  tractor  handles  four 
200-pound  hives  with  ease.  Below, 
jars  of  honey  stored  in  the  ware- 
house of  an  English  company  that 
handles  domestic  and  imported  honey. 


Below,  at  the  same  Englii  t 
is  processed  and  bottled.  Th  m 
in  bulk.  Right,  in  tl  Mi 
customer  views  shelf  disj# 
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Above  left,  faiigoer  gets  a  taste  of  U.S.  honey  at  SIAL,  big 
Paris  food  show.  Above,  T.  E.  Burleson,  Jr.  (I.),  representing 
the  U.S.  honey  industry,  explains  merits  of  the  American  product 
to  a  French  buyer  at  the  same  food  fair.  Left,  shop  window  of 
a  honey  specialty  house  in  Belgium.  Founded  in  1887,  this 
company  imports,  processes,  packages,  labels,  and  retails  honey. 


Dmpany  whose  warehouse  is  pictured  at  the  left,  honey 
mpany  packs  specialty  honeys  primarily,  and  it  imports 
nod  section  of  a  large  department  store  in  Paris,  France, 
featuring  many  kinds  of  domestic  and  imported  honey. 
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Honey  From  U.S.  Beekeeper  to  European  Consumer 

f 


A  shop-type  vacuum  cleaner 
arid  portable  generator  unit 
(1.),  carried  in  the  back  of  a 
station  wagon,  are  used  to 
clear  bees  out  of  hives  so 
the  honey  can  be  harvested. 
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Right,  modern  hive-loading  tech- 
nique, being  used  here  by  an 
Arizona  beekeeper,  saves  consid- 
erable labor  and  time  over  old 
hand-labor  methods.  The  hydraulic 
lift  on  this  tractor  handles  four 
200-pound  hives  with  case.  Below, 
jars  of  honey  stored  in  the  ware- 
house of  an  English  company  that 
handles  domestic  and  imported  honey. 
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Above  left,  faiigoer  gets  a  taste  of  U.S.  honey  at  SIAL,  big 
Paris  food  show.  Above,  T.  E.  Burleson,  Jr.  (!•),  representing 
the  U.S.  honey  industry,  explains  merits  of  the  American  product 
to  a  French  buyer  at  the  same  food  fair.  Left,  shop  window  of 
a  honey  specialty  house  in  Belgium.  Founded  in  1887,  this 
company  imports,  processes,  packages,  labels,  and  retails  honey. 


Below,  at  the  same  English  company  whose  warehouse  is  pictured  at  the  left,  honey 
is  processed  and  bottled.  The  company  packs  specialty  honeys  primarily,  and  it  imports 
in  bulk.  Right,  in  the  food  section  of  a  large  department  store  in  Paris,  France, 
customer  views  shelf  display  featuring  many  kinds  of  domestic  and  imported  honey. 
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Processing  in  Switzerland  consists  mainly  of  packaging  liquid  honey  in  jars  and  paper  containers.  Mechanically 
creamed  honey  and  liquid  honey  in  squeeze  bottles  are  usually  imported.  U.S.  honey  appears  to  be  competitive  with 
that  from  most  countries  except  possibly  those  in  Central  America.  In  addition  to  domestic  woods  honey,  honeys 
from  Mexico,  Israel  (orange  blossom),  and  Europe  (pine)  command  higher  prices.  (See  table  13.)  Little  creamed 
honey  is  sold  in  large  retail  outlets. 

Domestic  production 

Switzerland's  honey  crop  varies  little  from  year  to  year,  with  the  exception  of  an  extremely  large  crop  every 
few  years.  One  of  these  large  crops  was  produced  in  1964  and  another  was  reportedly  gathered  in  1968.  Normally, 
most  honey  comes  from  hay  crops  and  pasture;  yields  average  about  15  pounds  per  colony.  However,  in  some  years 
conditions  are  very  favorable  for  woods  honey.  In  those  years  large  amounts  of  honeydew  are  obtained  by  bees  from 
other  insects.  Woods  honey  is  relatively  dark  in  color,  while  lighter  honey  comes  from  hay  crops  and  pasture.  Some 
white  honey  is  also  obtained  from  rapeseed. 

Most  beekeepers  in  Switzerland  are  hobbiests.  Some  rent  is  obtained  for  pollination  services  rendered  in 
fruit-growing  areas.  Costs  of  production  are  high.  Producers  received  about  72.8  cents  per  pound  in  1968,  when 
honey  retailed  for  $1.22  per  pound.  The  price  is  not  supported.  Some  research  and  extension  services  are  provided. 
Domestic  production  is  not  expected  to  increase  appreciably  because  of  high  costs  and  limited  floral  sources. 
Exports  of  honey  are  likely  to  remain  negligible. 

Import  needs 

Switzerland's  honey  imports  have  increased  gradually  and  averaged  6.9  million  pounds  valued  at  SwFr  4.8 
million  (US  $1.1  million)  during  1965-67.  For  some  time,  Mexico  has  completely  dominated  the  market.  During 
1965-67  period,  Mexico  provided  70  percent  on  a  quantity  basis  and  55  percent  by  value  of  Switzerland's  imports. 
The  United  States  is  one  among  many  lesser  suppliers  to  the  Swiss  market. 

Swiss  importers  give  as  the  main  reasons  for  importing  Mexican  honey  the  price,  the  consistency  of  the  honey, 
and  good  trade  relations.  Importers  also  express  a  desire  for  a  steady  supply  of  cheap,  light-amber  honey.  The  Swiss 
import  duty  is  the  equivalent  of  6.2  cents  per  pound  and  is  levied  on  a  gross-weight  basis.  This  would  correspond  to 
an  ad  valorem  duty  of  about  40  percent  on  bulk  honey,  a  very  high  duty.  Retail-pack  imports  tend  to  be  in  light 
containers  since  the  tariff  is  based  on  weight. 

Imported  honey  or  blends  of  imported  and  domestic  honeys  must  be  identified  as  such.  Ho1  ver,  the  country 
of  origin  need  not  be  stated.  Most  Cantons  (States)  have  their  own  diastase  and  moisture  requirements,  and  these 
vary  from  Canton  to  Canton.  The  labeling  laws  are  strict  against  health  statements  that  cannot  be  proved.  The  word 
"honey"  must  appear  on  the  label  at  least  once  with  the  word  "imported"  and  be  of  the  same  size  and  legibility. 
Heated  honey  must  be  declared  overheated  if  the  enzymic  properties  are  destroyed,  although  "destroyed"  has  not 
been  defined.  The  weight  of  the  container  must  be  stated  clearly.  There  is  no  official  grading  system,  but  honey 
must  meet  standards  set  by  the  beekeepers'  federations  in  order  to  be  labeled  as  federation  honey. 

Barrels  of  300  kilograms  (661  lb.)  are  preferred  for  bulk  imports,  although  tins  are  acceptable.  Purchases  are 
usually  made  under  sales  contracts,  with  the  price,  type,  and  amount  specified. 
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Table  10.-  -SWITZERLAND:  Honey  imports  by  continent  and  country  of  origin 


Continent  and  country 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

North  America: 

1,000  pounds 

53 

101 

98 

727 

27 

4,048 

417 

1,000  pounds 

9 
151 

28 

69 

33 

714 

4,253 
493 

1,000  pounds 

124 
44 
86 

508 

33 

4,094 

256 

1,000  pounds 

30 
205 

25 

494 

40 

5,289 

146 

1,000  pounds 
92 

Dominican  Republic  .  . . 
El  Salvador 

429 

Haiti 

United  States 

5,122 
198 

Total  North  America 

5,471 

5,750 

5,145 

6,229 

5,841 

Western  Europe: 

Germany 

Italy 

United  Kingdom 

83 

357 

28 

154 

41 

91 
259 

16 

9 

149 

14 

157 

190 

33 

7 

92 

10 

6 

131 

248 
45 

39 

44 

433 

265 

8 

41 

15 

10 

Total  Western  Europe 

663 

538 

495 

463 

816 

Eastern  Europe: 

Hungary 

Poland 

114 
344 
168 
386 

45 

88 

299 

553 

100 
30 

271 
170 

123 

71 
45 

22 

27 

33 

303 

153 

Total  Western  Europe 

1,012 

985 

571 

239 

538 

South  America: 

Chile 

59 
23 

124 

28 

... 

33 

Total  South  America 

82 

124 

28 



33 

Asia  and  Oceania: 

China 

437 

25 
169 

23 
70 

16 

17 

127 

Total  Asia  and  Oceania 

437 

194 

93 

16 

144 

35 

25 

10 

12 

33 

Grand  total 

7,700 

7,616 

6,342 

6,959 

7,405 
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UNITED  KINGDOM 
Consumption 

Consumption  of  honey  is  increasing  rapidly  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Practically  all  of  this  rise  is  due  to 
increased  imports.  Per  capita  intake  averaged  about  two-thirds  of  a  pound  during  1965-67.  Total  consumption  was 
approximately  37  million  pounds  in  1967,  about  average  for  recent  years.  During  the  period  1958-60,  consumption 
averaged  around  23  million  pounds. 

Table  use  accounts  for  an  estimated  90  percent  of  the  honey  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom.  At  least 
one-half  of  this  is  utilized  as  cream  honey;  the  rest  is  consumed  in  liquid  form.  Industrial  uses  account  for  an 
estimated  10  percent  of  total  consumption.  A  fairly  large  amount  of  honey  is  sold  as  specialty  honey,  with  the  flavors 
identified.  This  is  true  of  both  liquid  and  creamed  honey.  In  supermarkets  blends  are  more  common,  and  the  floral 
source  and  country  of  origin  are  not  likely  to  be  specified. 

In  some  cases  when  honey  is  processed  for  cream,  it  is  first  heated,  filtered  through  gravel  and  coarse  screens, 
churned,  cooled  for  2  or  3  days,  and  then  bottled  and  labeled.  Otherwise,  honey  is  allowed  to  granulate  naturally. 
Liquid  honey  is  first  heated  lightly  by  the  processor,  filtered  coarsely,  heated  to  about  170°F.,  filtered  through  a 
fine  filterboard,  cooled,  and  then  bottled.  From  this,  it  can  be  seen  that  high  heating  is  not  as  much  of  a  concern  in 
the  United  Kingdom  as  it  is  in  many  countries  of  Western  Europe. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  liquid  and  creamed  (set)  honeys  are  quoted  at  the  same  price  at  the  retail  level  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  U.S.  clover  honey,  at  the  time  of  this  survey,  was  priced  lower  than  New  Zealand  white  clover 
but  higher  than  Australian  and  Canadian  clover  in  retail  outlets.  Blended  imported  honey  sold  for  2  cents  per  pound 
less,  but  one  unspecified  imported  honey  sold  for  5  cents  more  than  U.S.  clover.  Domestic  honey  was  considerably 
higher.  (See  table  13.) 

Domestic  production 

No  official  production  statistics  on  honey  are  collected  or  published  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Output  is 
believed  to  vary  between  6.5  million  and  9.0  million  pounds.  There  are  few  commercial  beekeepers,  and  prices  are 
not  supported.  The  total  number  of  colonies  is  less  than  200,000.  Floral  source  acreages  are  probably  decreasing.  So 
far  as  known,  honey  production  is  not  increasing.  About  500,000  pounds  of  honey  are  exported  in  an  average  year. 

Import  needs 

The  United  Kingdom's  imports  have  more  than  doubled  since  1957-59.  The  United  States  has  been  unable  to 
take  advantage  of  this  growth.  Argentina,  Mexico,  Canada,  and  Mainland  China  have  made  rapid  strides  in  gaining 
access  to  this  market.  Australia  provided  over  one-half  of  the  United  Kingdom's  imports  during  1957-59,  but  its 
share  diminished  to  about  one-fourth  in  1967.  (See  table  11.) 

Although  the  U.K.  retail  honey  market  is  characterized  as  having  a  relatively  large  percentage  of  specialty 
packs,  most  imports  are  of  bulk  honey.  The  reason  for  this  most  likely  results  primarily  from  transportation  costs 
for  packaged  honey  and  the  lack  of  promotion  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  honey  packaged  in  exporting  countries. 
Locally  packaged,  unblended  foreign  honey  also  is  little  promoted.  One  domestic  processor  does  a  considerable 
amount  of  brand  promotion,  but  its  honey  is  understood  to  be  a  blend  of  honey  from  several  countries,  none  of 
which  is  specified. 

A  special  problem  was  created  when  the  United  Kingdom  devalued  its  currency  in  late  1967.  Imports  of  honey 
and  other  products  were  generally  curtailed,  especially  from  the  countries  that  did  not  devalue,  including  the  United 
States.  This  situation  should  be  ameliorated  soon. 

Orange  blossom  is  the  most  common  U.S.  specialty  honey,  but  a  wide  variety  of  others  is  sold  in  small 
specialty  shops.  U.S.  clover  enjoys  some  reputation  for  creamed  honey.  In  general,  the  United  Kingdom  is  looking 
for  fairly  good  quality  honey  from  the  United  States. 

The  only  major  tariff  barrier  in  exporting  honey  to  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  5-shilling  per  hundredweight 
(0.7  cent  per  pound)  import  duty  levied  on  honey  from  all  non-Commonwealth  countries.  Commonwealth  countries 
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are  given  preference  and  pay  no  duty  on  honey.  The  duty  is  assessed  on  a  net-weight  basis,  allowing  packaged  honey 
to  enter  at  the  same  rate  as  bulk  honey. 


Table  11.-  -UNITED  KINGDOM:  Imports  of  honey 


Country  of  origin 


Average 
1957-59 


1966 


1967 


Australia 

New  Zealand  . . . 

Canada  

United  States  . . 

Guatemala 

Jamaica 

Mexico 

Argentina 

Chile 

Irish  Republic  . . 
Germany,  West  . 

Poland 

Hungary 

Romania 

China,  Mainland 
Other  countries . 

Total 


1,000  pounds 

8,740 

1,366 

193 

405 

128 

702 

320 

1,698 

423 

19 

19 

0 

44 

0 

0 

442 


1,000  pounds 
11,798 

573 
7,372 
1,268 

128 

401 
3,458 
4,209 

363 

125 

383 

217 

204 

363 
1,082 

782 


1,000  pounds 
7,862 

594 
3,387 

836 

132 

515 

3,992 

7,143 

0 

206 
49 

190 

258 

659 
2,686 

533 


14,499 


32,726 


29,042 


Honey  generally  is  purchased  for  import  on  contract  by  U.K.  importers.  U.S.  prices  at  the  time  of  this  study 
were  high  relative  to  other  foreign  prices,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  following  average  wholesale  prices  for  1  dozen 
1 -pound  glass  jars. 

U.S.  dollar 
Shilling/Pence  equivalent 

American  clover 32/0 3.84 

Australian 30/6 3.66 

Canadian  white  clover 30/6 3.66 

English 43/6 5.22 

Mexican  flower 30/6 3.66 

Chinese  honey  is  used  for  blending  and  enters  the  country  at  extremely  low  prices,  reportedly  at  9  or  10  cents 
per  pound  in  recent  years. 


POTENTIAL  FOR  EXPANDING  EXPORTS 

Although  the  United  States  is  the  world's  largest  producer  of  honey,  this  country  supplies  only  a  small  share  of 
Western  Europe's  imports.  U.S.  exports  to  Western  Europe  have  decreased,  while  most  West  European  countries  have 
been  increasing  their  imports.  In  1967  the  United  States  supplied  only  5  percent  of  all  the  honey  imported  by 
Western  Europe.  The  U.S.  share  of  the  market  was  over  10  percent  in  only  France,  Belgium-Luxembourg,  and  the 
Netherlands.  The  U.S.  share  was  only  4  percent  in  West  Germany,  the  world's  largest  market  in  1967. 
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There  are  a  number  of  probable  reasons  why  the  United  States  is  exporting  less  honey  to  Western  Europe  and 
is  failing  to  take  advantage  of  the  expanding  West  European  market.  The  reasons  are: 

Lack  of  promotion. 

Price. 

Supply  uncertainty. 

Trade  barriers. 

Domestic  market  orientation. 

Lack  of  market  information. 

Lack  of  promotion.— For  some  time  the  United  States  has  entered  an  American  honey  booth  in  European 
trade  fairs.  These  booths,  as  well  as  necessary  personnel  and  equipment,  have  been  sponsored  and  financed  by  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  In  1968  the  American  honey  industry  was  represented  by  booths  in  two  fairs:  in 
Munich,  West  Germany,  and  Paris,  France.  These  fairs  were  effective  in  making  new  trade  contacts  and  in  getting 
inexpensive  publicity.  A  few  individual  exporting  firms  have  also  participated  in  trade  fairs  and  in  special  in-store 
promotions  conducted  by  FAS.  Outside  of  these  activities,  promotion  of  U.S.  honey  has  been  limited  in  Western 
Europe. 

A  survey  of  Western  Europe  showed  little  point-of-sale  promotion  of  U.S.  honey.  No  displays,  brochures,  or 
other  promotional  materials  were  evident  with  the  exception  of  a  few  U.S.  brand  names  and  country -of-origin  labels. 
In  most  cases  U.S.  honey  was  not  identified  as  to  quality  characteristics  or  source.  The  only  U.S.  honey  identified  as 
such  in  the  surveyed  retail  outlets  in  the  largest  market,  West  Germany,  was  cut  comb  packed  in  Florida  but  sold 
under  a  German  brand  name.  In  the  Netherlands  most  liquid  honey  was  labeled  California  type  even  though  honey 
was  identified  only  as  imported  and  not  by  country  of  origin.  This  would  suggest  that  a  U.S.  quality  image  is  needed 
in  Western  Europe  if  American  honey  is  to  become  competitive. 

Price.— It  appears  that  U.S.  honey  is  priced  several  cents  higher  on  the  West  European  market  than  the 
cheapest  comparable  honey  from  other  exporting  countries.  This  obstacle  can  be  overcome  in  two  ways:  the  U.S. 
price  could  be  lowered  by  lowering  the  cost  of  production  through  more  efficient  production  and/or  processing 
methods;  promotion  of  U.S.  honey  could  focus  on  its  generally  good  quality  in  an  effort  to  increase  demand  even  if 
the  price  is  higher.  Information  on  U.S.  costs  of  production  is  limited.  Costs  of  production  can  be  lowered  in  the 
United  States  only  by  increased  research  on  this  aspect  of  the  industry,  followed  by  application  of  the  results  of  this 
research.  Labor-saving  devices,  for  example,  must  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  In  addition,  people 
interested  in  exports  should  strive  to  maintain  ocean  freight  rates  at  a  level  compatible  with  those  of  other  countries. 

Supply  uncertainty.-Although  the  United  States  is  the  largest  producer  of  honey  in  the  world  and  has  the 
widest  variety  of  flavors  and  types,  shortages  of  honey  for  export  occur  frequently.  Most  of  the  specialty  (flavored) 
honeys  are  produced  in  relatively  small  areas.  Unfavorable  weather  conditions  sometimes  adversely  affect  the  entire 
output  of  a  particular  honey  for  a  year.  Unless  it  is  possible  to  expand  production  of  these  honeys,  storage  of  part  of 
large  crops  in  exceptional  years  for  years  with  short  crops  is  probably  the  only  answer.  The  unstable  nature  of  U.S. 
supplies  for  export  is  indicated  by  the  following  tabulation: 

Year  Production  Exports 

Mil.  lb.  Mil.  lb. 

1959 236.6 12.5 

1960 242.8 9.4 

1961 255.9 7.2 

1962 249.6 13.6 

1963 266.8 25.0 

1964 251.2 8.9 

1965 244.5 13.8 

1966 247.6 14.4 

1967 223.3 11.7 

1968 200.1 8.1 
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Even  in  the  case  of  widely  produced  honeys  such  as  alfalfa  and  clover,  the  domestic  market  tends  to  be  taken 
care  of  first  in  years  of  short  supply.  When  stocks  run  short,  exports  are  cut  off.  In  late  1968  U.S.  prices  were  no 
longer  even  quoted  to  Western  German  importers  after  it  became  apparent  that  the  United  States  had  produced 
another  small  crop. 

Trade  barriers. -Most  of  the  West  European  countries  have  extremely  high  tariff  rates  to  protect  their  honey 
industries  and  raise  the  prices  received  by  their  beekeepers.  The  Common  Market  has  a  basic  tariff  rate  on  honey  of 
30  percent  ad  valorem.  During  the  recent  Kennedy  Round  negotiations,  the  Common  Market  agreed  to  reduce  this 
duty  by  10  percent,  in  stages,  by  1972.  Nevertheless,  the  Common  Market  tariff  will  still  be  extremely  high.  Sweden 
agreed  to  make  a  50-percent  cut  in  its  tariff  rate,  while  Austria  will  lower  its  rate  by  10  percent.  In  addition  to  high 
tariff  rates,  many  West  European  countries  have  other  trade  barriers;  a  strong  effort  to  reduce  these  barriers  will  be 
required. 

Domestic  market  orientation. -Only  a  small  proportion,  4  percent  in  1968,  of  the  U.S.  crop  is  exported.  The 
U.S.  honey  industry  tends  to  concern  itself,  mainly,  with  the  domestic  market.  No  special  attempt  is  made  to  fit 
local  production  and  processing  methods  to  European  requirements.  Although  many  West  European  countries  insist 
that  honey  should  not  be  heated  highly,  the  U.S.  industry  often  uses  this  practice.  The  only  grading  system  in 
wide  use  is  directed  toward  the  U.S.  market  and  needs  and  is  strictly  on  a  volunteer  basis.  When  it  is  used  on 
exported  honey,  little  explanation  is  given  as  to  its  meaning  to  European  importers  and  consumers. 

Lack  of  knowledge  of  market. -Few  systematic  studies  of  the  West  European  honey  market  have  been  made. 
Some  information  has  been  obtained  by  individual  exporters,  but  most  of  this  has  not  been  made  available  to  the 
entire  industry.  The  survey  on  which  this  report  is  based  indicated  that  some  definite  advances  could  be  made  with 
proper  merchandising  and  promotion  techniques  in  many  West  European  countries.  As  table  12  shows,  the  U.S. 
share  of  the  market  is  all  too  small  in  most  countries  of  Western  Europe. 

Table  12.-  -WESTERN  EUROPE:  Total  imports  of  honey  and  U.S.  share 


Country 


1955-59 


1960-64 


1965 


1966 


1967 


U.S.  share, 
1967 


Austria 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Germany,  West 

Ireland 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom  .... 
Yugoslavia 


Total  of  above 


Mil.  lb. 

4.9 

3.9 

.9 

.4 

4.5 

68.2 

».2 

1.7 

3.5 

(2) 

M.O 

.3 

4.7 

15.3 


109.5 


Mil.  lb. 
6.2 
4.1 
1.5 
1.4 
9.4 
91.3 

H.o 

2.3 
5.4 
1.3 

!.8 

.7 

7.1 

24.0 


1.0 


155.5 


Mil.  lb. 

8.0 

4.2 

3.9 

lJ5 

9.3 

106.3 

1  1.5 

2.5 

8.5 

.4 

!.6 

.6 

6.3 

28.8 


1.0 


Mil.  lb. 

7.2 

4.0 

3.6 

!.5 

10.6 

99.3 

1.8 

3.0 

7.0 

.3 

lA 

1.3 

7.0 

32.7 

1.7 


182.4 


180.4 


Mil.  lb. 
8.1 
4.0 

*3.5 
».5 
9.9 

99.3 
2.1 
3.4 
6.4 
1  .6 
.2 
1.4 
7.5 

29.0 
.6 


176.5 


Percent 

0.4 

12.5 


20.2 

4.2 

.3 

.3 

15.6 

6.8 


7.1 
1.3 
4.9 


5.3 


l 


Estimated. 


Negligible. 


In  the  past  most  honey  moving  to  Western  Europe  has  been  shipped  bulk.  This  will  continue  in  the  foreseeable 
future  because  of  tariff  structures,  transportation  costs,  and  other  factors.  However,  a  consistent  export  policy  and 
increased  promotion  should  result  in  an  expanded  export  market  for  U.S.  packaged  honey  as  well  as  honey  in  bulk. 
One  method,  so  far  little  used,  that  could  increase  U.S.  sales  would  be  to  ship  the  honey  in  bulk  and  have  it 
processed  and  packaged  under  U.S.  label  in  Europe,  since  it  would  be  more  appealing  to  the  importing  countries  that 
prefer  to  use  their  own  labor  when  possible.  This  could  probably  best  be  done  by  the  U.S.  honey  industry  as  a  whole 
in  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Government  and  overseas  distributors.  Such  a  program  would  enable  establishment  of  a 
U.S.  quality  image  for  American  honey  whether  packaged  here  or  abroad. 
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Increased  trade  opportunities  appear  possible  in  practically  all  West  European  importing  countries.  As 
indicated,  West  Germany  is  the  major  West  European  market,  and  reduced  tariffs  should  offer  a  better  opportunity 
for  U.S.  honey  exports.  The  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland  have  low  tariff  rates  on  both  bulk  and  packaged  imports 
and  could  become  better  markets  for  U.S.  honey.  The  United  States  is  making  its  best  showing  in  France,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Belgium-Luxembourg  but  could  be  an  even  more  important  factor  in  these  markets.  The 
Scandinavian  countries  are  all  small,  but  growing  honey  markets.  U.S.  honey  is  almost  unknown  in  Switzerland  and 
several  other  West  European  countries.  There  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  opportunities  exist  for  expanded 
exports  of  U.S.  honey  to  the  West  European  market. 
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Table  13.-  -Retail  honey  prices  in  selected  European  countries,  October  1968. 


Color  or  other  description 

Floral  source 

Origin 

Quantity  2 

Price 

Type 

Local 

U.S. 

currency 

equivalent 

Belgium: 

Grams 

Belgian 
Francs 

Dollars 

Creamed 

... 

N.S. 

Imported 

500 

50.00 

1.00 

Creamed 

Natural 

N.S. 

Imported 

450 

30.00 

.60 

Creamed 

Pure 

N.S. 

Imported 

500 

48.50 

.97 

Creamed 

Pure,  pasturized 

Clover 

Canada 

454 

35.00 

.70 

France: 

Francs 

Liquid 

Dark,  granulated,  squeeze 
container 

N.S. 

Domestic 

300 

2.65 

.54 

Liquid 

Extra  light  amber 

Mixed 

Domestic 

900 

4.90 

.99 

Liquid 

Amber 

Woods 

Domestic 

450 

4.25 

.86 

Liquid 

White 

Locust 

Hungary 

454 

3.10 

.63 

Liquid 

White 

Mixed 

Romania 

450 

2.60 

.53 

Liquid 

... 

N.S. 

U.S.A. 

450 

2.35 

.47 

Liquid 

White,  Artie 

N.S. 

Canada 

453 

4.00 

.81 

Creamed 

White,  Artie,  dixie  cup 
container 

N.S. 

Canada 

453 

4.00 

.81 

Creamed 

Dark 

N.S. 

U.S.A. 

450 

3.10 

.63 

Creamed 

Light 

N.S. 

N.S. 

450 

3.85 

.78 

Creamed 

Light 

Lavendar 

Spain 

450 

4.30 

.87 

Creamed 

... 

Hautberry 

Domestic 

940 

7.85 

1.59 

Cut-comb 

Medium 

N.S. 

U.S.A. 

450 

6.50 

1.31 

Germany,  West: 

Deutsche 
Marks 

Liquid 

Very  dark 

Woods 

Southern, 
W.  Germany 

500 

6.95 

1.74 

Liquid 

Medium  dark 

Woods 

Central 
W.  Germany 

500 

3.75 

.94 

Liquid 

Clear 

Flowers 

Northern 
W.  Germany 

500 

5.25 

1.31 

Liquid 

Clear 

Flowers 

N.S. 

500 

2.95 

.74 

Liquid 

Unclear,  not  controlled 

N.S. 

N.S. 

500 

1.25 

.31 

Liquid 

Unclear 

N.S. 

Eastern 
Europe 

500 

1.98 

.50 

Liquid 

Dark,  medium  clear,  not 
controlled  3 

Flowers 

Northern 
W.  Germany 

500 

2.15 

.54 

Liquid 

Dark 

Lime  blossom 

N.S. 

500 

2.95 

.74 

Liquid 

Light,  clear 

Orange  blossom 

N.S. 

500 

2.95 

.74 

Liquid 

Light,  clear 

Locust 

N.S. 

500 

2.95 

.74 

Liquid 

Medium,  dark 

Woods 

N.S. 

500 

3.45 

.86 

Comb 

Medium 

N.S. 

Domestic 

250 

4.50 

1.13 

Liquid 

Dark,  from  mountain  area 

Woods 

Domestic 

250 

6.85 

1.71 

Liquid 

Light 

Flowers 

Hungary 

500 

3.48 

.87 

Cut-comb 

Packed  in  Florida 

N.S. 

U.S.A. 

500 

3.25 

.81 

Liquid 

--- 

Wild  flowers 

Canada 

500 

3.58 

.90 

Liquid 

Light  amber 

Locust 

Imported 

500 

2.35 

.59 

Liquid 

Medium 

Heather 

France 

500 

3.10 

.78 

Liquid 

Blended 

N.S. 

Imported 

500 

2.25 

.56 

Liquid 

Blended 

N.S. 

Imported 

500 

1.28 

.32 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  13.- -Retail'honey  prices  in  selected  European  countries,  October  19681  (Continued) 


Type 

Color  or  other  description 

Floral  source 

Origin 

Quantity2 

Price 

Local 

U.S. 

currency 

equivalent 

Netherlands: 

Grams 

Guilders 

Dollars 

Creamed 

... 

Clover 

U.S.A. 

340 

2.25 

.62 

Cut-comb 

... 

N.S. 

U.S.A. 

450 

3.25 

.90 

Liquid 

Medium,  California  type 

Flowers 

Imported 

450 

2.00 

.55 

Liquid 

Medium,  California  type 

Linden 

Imported 

450 

1.87 

.52 

Liquid 

Light  amber 

Heather 

N.S. 

450 

3.25 

.90 

Creamed 

Light,  California  type 

Clover 

Imported 

450 

2.00 

.55 

Liquid 

Medium,  California  type 

Buckwheat 

Imported 

450 

2.00 

.55 

Switzerland: 

Kilograms 

Swiss 
francs 

Liquid 

Light,  paper  bucket 
container 

N.s. 

U.S.A.  (Calif.) 

1 

3.40 

.78 

Liquid 

Paper  bucker  container 

N.S. 

Mexico 

1 

3.50 

.80 

Liquid 

Paper  bucket  container 

N.S. 

Central 

America 

1 

2.95 

.68 

Liquid 

Dark 

Woods 

Domestic 

1 
Grams 

11.75 

2.69 

Liquid 

Light 

Orange 

Israel 

500 

3.25 

.74 

Liquid 

Dark 

Pine 

Europe 

500 

3.30 

.76 

Liquid 

Light 

N.S. 

Central 
America 

475 

1.40 

.32 

Liquid 

Medium  dark 

N.S. 

Central 
America 

475 

1.30 

.30 

United  Kingdom: 

Pounds 

Shillings/pence 

Liquid  or  set 

... 

Clover 

Australia 

3/2 

.38 

Liquid  or  set 

... 

White  clover 

New  Zealand 

3/6 

.42 

Liquid 

... 

Acacia 

Hungary 

3/4 

.40 

Liquid  or  set 

— 

Orange 
blossom 

Spain 

3/4 

.40 

Liquid  or  set 

... 

White  clover 

Canada 

3/2 

.38 

Liquid  or  set 

... 

Clover 

U.S.A. 

3/4 

.40 

Liquid  or  set 

Blended 

N.S. 

Imported 

3/2 

.38 

Liquid 

Orange 
blossom 

U.S.A. 

5/6 

.66 

Liquid 

... 

N.S. 

Imported 

3/9 

.45 

N.S. 

— 

N.S. 

Domestic 

5/6 

.66 

All  prices  were  obtained  in  relatively  large  retail  outlets  in  all  countries  with  exception  of  United  Kingdom,  for  which  prices  given 
are  those  quoted  as  retail  in  The  Grocers'  Gazette  Supplement  for  Sept.  28, 1968,  London,  United  Kingdom. 

2  One  kg.  equals  2,2046  lb.;  1,000  grams  equal  1  kg. 

3  Apparently  this  honey  was  not  produced  or  packed  under  auspices  of  the  German  Beekeepers  Group  (Imkerbund,  Deutcher-Honig). 
Note:  N.S.  =  not  specified 
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APPENDIX 

Trade  Associations,  Exporters  and  Importers  of  U.S.  Honey ' 
Trade  Associations 


United  States 

American  Honey  Institute 
333  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Ulinois  60601 
John  M.  Aldworth,  Director 


Belgium 

Association  Professionnelle  des  Industries 

Beiges  Conditionneurs  de  Miel 
De  Pannelaan  79 
Adinkerke,  Belgium 
MA.  J.  Florizoone,  President 

France 

Chambre  Syndicale  de  L'Industrie 
Apicole  Francaise 
20,  rue  de  Montevideo 
Paris  16,  France 
M.  Alphandery,  Secretary 

West  Germany 

Honey  Trade  Association 
Contrescarpe  58 
28  Bremen,  West  Germany 
Robert  Kraemer,  Chairman 

Netherlands 

Algemene  Nederlandsee  Imkersvereniging 
(National  Dutch  Union  of  Beekeepers) 
Burg  Lodderstraat  6 
Opheusden,  Netherlands 

Switzerland 

Societa  Ticinese  di  Apicultura 

Lodrino,  Switzerland 

Prof.  Flavio  Bernardi,  President 

Societe  Romand  d'Apiculture 
Romanel  /s, 
Lausanne,  Switzerland 
R.  Bovey,  President 


National  Honey  Packers  and 

Dealers  Association 
Post  Office  Box  578 
Waxahachie,  Texas  75165 
T.  E.  Burleson,  Jr.,  President 


Syndicat  National  Des  Negociants 

45,  rue  des  Vinaigriers 

Paris,  10,  France 

M.  Rene  Chaussebourg,  President 


Institute  for  Honey  Research 
Stresemanstr.  35 
Bremen,  West  Germany 
Dr.  Duisberg,  Director 


Association  for  the  Promotion  of 

Bee  Culture  in  the  Netherlands 
Bij  ennuis 
Wajeningen,  Netherlands 


Verein  Deutschschweizevischer 

Bienenzuchter 
Erstfeld,  Switzerland 
M.  Wipfli,  President 


This  is  a  partial  list,  and  inclusion  docs  not  constitute  endorsement  by  the  U.S.  Government. 
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United  Kingdom 

Honey  Importers'  Association 

Finsbury  Court 

Finsbury  Pavement 

London  E.  C.  2,  United  Kingdom 


Exporters  of  U.S.  Honey 


Allied  Canners  and  Packers,  Inc. 

444  Market  Street 

San  Francisco,  California  941 1 1 


Silverbow  Honey  Company 
Snohomish,  Washington  98290 


T.  W.  Burleson  &  Son 
Waxahachie,  Texas  75165 


Sioux  Honey  Association 
509  Plymouth  Street 
Sioux  City,  Iowa 


Dutch  Gold  Apiaries 

911  State  Street 

Lancaster,  Pennsylvania  17603 


Walter  F.  Straub  Company 
5520  Northwest  Highway 
Chicago  30,  Illinois 


Hubbard  Apiaries 
M-50  at  Springville 
Onsted,  Michigan  49265 


Sunny  South  Apiaries,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  302 

Delray  Beach,  Florida  33444 


Millers's  Honey  Company 

8th  &  Laurel 

Colton,  California  93304 


Superior  Honey  Company 
10920  Garfield  Avenue 
South  Gate,  California  90280 


Neiman  Brothers  Company,  Inc. 
3322  West  Newport  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60618 


Tropical  Blossom  Honey 
Box  8 

Edgewater,  Florida  32032 


Pepsi-Co.  International 

500  Park  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10022 


Walker  and  Sons  Apiaries 

Box  41 5 

Milford,  Michigan  48042 


Ross  Preserving  Company 
Hollandale,  Florida 

Donald  R.  Schmidt 

Route  1 

Winner,  South  Dakota  57580 

Schultz  Honey  Farms 
Ripon,  Wisconsin  54971 


Belgium 

L'ABEILLE  d'Or 
Goossens  P.v.b.a. 
6,  rue  Massaux 
Bruxelles  3 


Western  Commerce  Corp.  -  Widdicombs 

Hollywood  Packing  Co. 

636  Turnbull  Canyon  Road 

City  of  Industry,  California  9 1 744 

R.  B.  Willson,  Inc. 

250  Park  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10003 


Importers  of  U.S.  Honey 


MELI 

De  Pannelaan  79 
Adinkerke 
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Belgium  -  Continued 


BIEFARM 
Koolaard  118 
Gistel 

Ets.CHARLIER,S.A. 

Mr.  Leopold  Van  Langenhove,  Director 

Kronenburgstraat,  55 

Antwerp 


Ets.  Albert  PONCELET,  sprl 
60,  rue  Jules  Depsy 
Fontaine-l'Eveque 

VAN  EETVELDE  &  ZOON  P.v.b.a. 

Turnhoutsebaan 

Halle  (post  Zandhoven) 


CLEF  d'Or 

Pijckestraat  48a 
Antwerpen 


Louis  VAN  REETH,  S.A. 
24,  Venusstraat 
Antwerp 


DE  KEMPEN,  n.v. 
Loenhoutsebaan,  51 
Hoogstraten 


ZIMMERMANN  &  Co. 

Van  Lissumstraat  97 
Antwerpen 


France 


Alphandery 

20,  rue  de  Montevideo 

Paris,  16 


Cie  des  lies 

30  rue  du  Dr.  Finley 

Paris,  15 


G.  Aubatier,  Apiculteur 
10,  Rue  des  Petits-Pres. 
91  Limours 


Lune  de  Miel 
Boite  Postale  14 
64  -  Jurancon 


Biette 

1,  rue  de  rUniversite, 

Paris,  7 

Rene  Chaussebourg 
45 ,  rue  des  Vinaigriers 
Paris 

Cheron 
Magny/Vexin 
48  Rue  de  Crosne 
95  Val  d'Gise 


KERRE 

12  Rue  Royale 
Paris,  80 

Miel  Remond 
Rousseau  et  Christophe 
66,  rue  de  la  Folie-Re  gnault 
Paris,  1 1 

Ets.  Ronsseray 

77,  rue  de  la  Verrerie 

Paris,  4 


Cofie 

16,  Ave.  Friedland 

Paris,  8 


Society  S.O.B.A. 
17  Av.de  la 
Republique 
93  Montrouge 


Dessert  ine 
6,  Place  Ste. 
Gaire 
38  Grenoble 


Westphalen 
39,  rue  Cambon 
Paris,  1 
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France  -  Continued 


Diffugi 
12,  Rue  de  la 
Ferronerie 
Paris  ler 


C.A.G.E.C.  (Cooperative  Apicole 

du  Gatinais  et  du  Centre) 
Zone  Industrielle 
45  Pithiviers 


Saint  Duboe  et  Cie. 

7  Rue  Camille 

Desmoulins 

Tarbes  (Hautes-Pyrenees) 


West  Germany 

Adolf  Determann 

Aug  dem  Sande  #1 ,  Freihafen 

Hamburg  11 


Fa.  Theodor  Prahl 
Trostbruke  1 
Hamburg  1 1 


Gebr.  Gansberg 
Graf  Moltkestr.  7 
28  Bremen 


Otto  Rudel 
7440  Nurtingen 
Lohwiesen  5 


Begro  Handelsgesellschaft 
Dunkelbergsteig  1  b 
1000  Berlin  33 


Joh.  Gottfried  Schuette 
Herdentorsteinweg  44 
28  Bremen 


Hansa  Einfuhrhandel  Utech  &  Co. 
Steckelhorn  9 
Hamburg  11 


Fa.  Heinz-Guenther  Schumacher 
Heidenkampsweg  54 
Hamburg  1 


Importbuero  Klempin 
Heidenkampsweg  74/78 
Hamburg  1 


Fr.  Seeberger  KG 
Baumgartenstr.  5 
7910Neu-ulm 


Robert  Kraemer 
Contrescarpe  58 
28  Bremen 


J.  W.  Bastian  Soehne 
Kohlhoekerstr.  31 
28  Bremen 


Josef  Kraml 
Marsstr  15 
Munchen  2 


Hans  Sommer 
Kohlhoekerstr. 
28  Bremen 


Kuper-Import 

Horst  Kuper  KG 

Revier  Str  7-9 

42  Oberhausen-Konigshardt 


August  Trofer 
Gumpendorferstrasse  5a 
1060  Wien 


Langnese  Honig 
Hammoorer  Weg 
2072  Bargteheide 


Hermann  Welke 

Kolner  StraBe  36 

563  Remscheid-Lennep 
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West  Germany  -  Continued 


Mehlberg  &  Company 
Never  Wandrahm  1 
2  Hamburg  11 


Nordd.  Honig-u.  Wachswerk 
Gerb.  Winkelmann  KG 
2132  Visselhoevede 


Albert  Johann  Meyer 
Getreidestr.  8 
28  Bremen 

Netherlands 

J.  A.  Bakker  and  Son 
Grootrand  20 
Bolsward 


N.V.  Honingzemerij  "Het  Zuiden" 

Boseind  7 

Boxtel 


Catz  International  N.V. 
101  Blaak 
Rotterdam 


Van  Schaardenburg  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Coolsingel  58 

Rotterdam 


Switzerland 

Essenzfabrik 
Butzenstrasse  60 
8038  Zurich 


Narimpex  AG 
Molzgasse  10 
Biel 


Inter  Food 
Gotthardstrasse  1 
4000  Basel 


Veron&Co.  AG 
Seilerstrasse  3 
3001  Bern 


Han-Rudolf  Miiller 
Thiorsteinerallee  14 
4002  Basel 


United  Kingdom 

Bear  Honey  Co.  Ltd. 
Isleworth,  Middlesex 

G.  Costa  &  Company  Ltd. 
Staffordshire  Street 
London  S.E. 15 

Craddock  Manners  Ltd. 
2/4  Cowcross  Street 
London  E.C.  1 


Kempton  Bros.  Ltd. 
Red  Carnation  House 
36  Poultry 
London,  E.  C.  3 

Kirch  Mishceff  Co.  Ltd. 
Twin  House 
118  Southwark  Street 
London,  S.  E.  1 


Joseph  Farrow,  Ltd. 
Peterborough,  England 


Henry  W.  Peabody  &  Co. 
16  Eastcheap 
London,  E.  C.  3 
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United  Kingdom  -  Continued 

R.  W.  Gale  &  Co.  Ltd.  Radcliffe  Bros.,  Ltd. 

Carlton  Works  Castlefields,  Crossflatts 

Fletton,  Peterborough  Bingley, 

Yorkshire 

A.  Thomas  Webb  Ltd. 
116/126  Cannon  St. 
London,  E.  C.  4 
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NOTICE 

If  you  no  longer  need  thii  publication, 
check  here  I  /  return  thii    iheet, 

And  your  name  will  be  dropped  from 
the  milling  Hit. 

If  your  iddren  should  be  changed  /  / 
PRINT  or  TYPE  the  new  addren, 
including  ZIP  COD?:,  and  return  t  hi 
whole  ihiit  to: 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Bra.  5918 
U.    S.    Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,   D.  C.     20250 


